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argument which prevails with me most on the first side of the question is, that I am informed by my bookseller he must raise the price of every single paper to twopence, or that he shall not be able to pay the duty of it. Now, as I am very desirous my readers should have their learning as cheap as possible, it is with great difficulty that I comply with him in this particular.
However, upon laying my reasons together in the balance, I find that those which plead for the Continuance of this work have much the greater weight. For in the first place, in recompense for the expense to which this will put my readers, it is to be hoped they may receive from every paper so much instruction as will be a very good equivalent. And, in order to this, I would not advise any one to take it in who, after the perusal of it, does not find himself twopence the wiser or the better man for it; or who, upon examination, does not believe thai; he has had two pennyworth of mirth or instruction for his money.
But I must confess there is another motive which prevails with me more than the former. I consider that the tax on paper was given for the support of the Government; and as I have enemies who are apt to pervert everything I do or say, I fear they would ascribe the laying down my paper on such an occasion, to a spirit of malcontentedness, which I ^ am resolved none shall ever justly upbraid me with. No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost to the weal public; and if my country receives five or six pounds a day by my labours, I shall be very well pleased to find myself so useful a member. It is a received maxim that no honest man should enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial "to the community in which he lives, and by the same rule I think we may pronounce the person to deserve very well of his countrymen, whose labours bring more into the public coffers than into his own pocket.